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Leave a pall of dirty water, a coal-bo .v, a bottle, a broom * 
and fuch other unfightly things. Swift. 

Coal-mine. n.f. [ coal and mined] A mine in which coals are 
dug ; a coal-pit. 

Springs are injurious to land, that flow from coalmines. 

Mortimer s Husbandry. 
Coal-pit. n. f [from coal and pit.'] A pit made in the earth, 
generally to a great depth, for digging coals. 

A leaf of the polypody kind, found in the finking of a 
coalpit. Woodward on Fofjils. 

Coal-stone, n. f. [coal and J lone .] A fort of cannel coal. 

' See Coal. 

Coal-Jlone flames eafily, and burns freely ; but holds and en- 
dures the fire much longer than coal. Woodward on Fofjils. 
Coal-work, n.f [coal and work.] A coalery; a place where 
coals are found. 

There is a vaft treafure in the old Englifh, from whence 
authors may draw conftant fupplies ; as our officers make their 
fureft remits from the coal-works and the mines. Felton. 

Co'alery. n.f. [from coal.] A place where coals are dug. 

Two fine ftalaXitae were found hanging from a black ftone, 
at a deferted vault in Benwcll coalery. Woodward on Fojftls. 
To COALE SCE, v. n. [ coalefco , Latin.] 

1 . To unite in maffes by a fpontaneous approximation to each 
other. 

When vapours are raifed, they hinder not the tranfparency 
of the air, being divided into parts too fmall to caule any re- 
flexion in their fuperficies; but when they begin to coalefce , 
and conftitute globules, thofe globules become of a convenient 
fize to reflect fome colours. Newton's Opt. 

2 . To grow together ; to join. 

Coalescence, n.f. [from coalefe . ] The aX of coalefcing; 
concretion ; union. 

Coalition, n.f. [from coalefco coalitum , Latin.] Union in 
one mafs or body ; conjunXion of feparate parts in one 
whole. 

The world’s a mafs of heterogeneous confidences, and every 
part thereof a coalition of diftinguifhable varieties. Glanv. Sccpf. 

In the firft coalition of a people, their profpeX is not great . 
they provide laws for their prefent exigence and convenience. 

Hale's Common Laiv of England. 
’Tis necedary that thefe fquandered atoms fhould convene 
and unite into great mafles : without fuch a coalition the chaos 
mud have reigned to all eternity. Bentley. 

Co'aly. adj. [from coal.] Containing coal. 

Or coaly Tine, or ancient hallow’d Dee. Mi ton. 

CoAPTa'tion. n.f. [from con and apto , Lat ] The adjufi- 
ment of parts to each other. 

In a clock the hand is moved upon the dial, the bell is 
druck, and the other aXions belonging to the engine are per- 
formed by virtue of the fize, fhape, bignefs, and coaptation of 
the feveral parts. „ Boyle’s Sap. Chym. 

The fame method makes both profe and verfe beautifu., 

which confids in the judicious coaptation and ranging of the 
words> Broome on the Odyffey. 

To COA'RCT. v. a. [ccartto, Latin.] 

1. To draighten ; to confine into a narrow compats. 

2. To contraX power. „ , a 

If a man coarfts himfelf to the extremity of an aX, he mult 

blame knd impute it to himfelf, that he has thus coardied or 
Heightened himfelf fo far. Ayhffe s Parergon. 

Coarcta'tion. n. f. [from coardt.] 

1. Confinement; redraint to a narrow fpace. 

The greateft winds, if they have no coarRahm, or blow 
not hollow, give an interiour found. bacon s Nat. HJt y. 

2 ‘ G Stra?^ten the artery never fo much, provided the cd “ °£ lt 

do not meet the vefl'el will continue to ^“ow^be- 

yond the coardtation. J 

arSlatlon, or determination to one. Bramh. agarnjl Hobbs. 

GO nS rfnef; not feparated from impurities or bafer parts. 

I feel T 

Of what coarfe metal ye are molded. 

2. Not foft or fine : ufed of death, of which the threads 

large. 

3. Rude; uncivil; rough of manners. 
a Grofs ; not delicate. 

’Tis not the coarfir tye of human av g ; 

That binds their peace. J 

5. Inelegant; rude; unpohdied. Dre fumin<* to copy, 

Praife of Virgil is againft myfelf, forjvto™ Mn. 

in my coarfe Englifh, his beautifu ex P r . 

6. Unaccomplished ; unfinifbed by art or^e ^ ^ r * emofe frorn 

PraXical rules may be uleful are obliged to 

advice, and to coarfe praXitioners, whlch Jj J;not on jLents. 
make ufe of. 


van. 
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A coarfe and ufelefs dunghill weed* 

h ix’d to one f'pot, to rot jud as it grows. Otway's Orphi 
From this coarfe mixture of terredrial parts, 

Defire and fear by turns poflefs their hearts. Drydcn's JEn-. 

Co^ARSEL Y. ado), [from coarfe.] 

1 . W ithout finenefs ; without refinement. 

2. Meanly ; not elegantly. 

John came neither eating nor drinking, but fared coarfely 
and poorly, according to the apparel he wore. Br. Vul. Err. 

3. Rudely ; not civilly. 

The good cannot be too much honoured, nor the bad too 
coarfely ufed. Dry den's Fables , Preface. 

4. Inelegantly. 

Be pleafed to accept the rudiments of Virgil’s poetry, 
coarfely tranflated ; but which yet retains fome beauties of the 
author. • Dryden s Virgil, Dedication i 

Co'arseness. n. f. [from coarfe.] 

1 . Impurity ; unrefined date. 

Fird know the materials whereof the glafs is made ; then 
confider what the reafon is of the ccarjenejs or dearnefs. Baton. 

2 . Roughnefs ; want of finenefs. 

3. Grofinefs ; want of delicacy. 

’Tis with friends (pardon the coarfenefs of the illudration) 
as with dogs in couples ; they fhould be of the fame fize. 

L’Ejt range, Fable 25. 

4. Roughnefs; rudenefs of manners. 

A bafe wild olive he remains ; 

The fhrub the coarfenefs of the down retains. Garth's Ovid. 

5. Meannefs; want of nicety. 

Confider the penurioufnefs of the Hollanders, the coarfenefs 
of their food and raiment, and their little indulgences of plea- 
fure. Addifon on the War. 

COAST, n.f. [ cojle , Fr. cofla, Latin.] 

1. The edge or margin of the land next the fea ; the fhore. 

It is not ufed for the banks of lefs waters. 

He fees in Englifh fhips the Holland ccajl. Dryden . 

2. It feems to be taken by Newton for fide, like the French cojle. 

Some kind of virtue, lodged in fome fides of the crydal, 
inclines and bends the rays towards the coajl , of unufual re- 
fraXion ; otherwife the rays would not be refraXed towards 
that coaft rather than any other coajl , both at their incidence 
and at their emergence, fo as to emerge by a contrary fitua- 
tion of the coajl. Newton's Opt. 

3. The Coast is clear. A proverbial expreflion. The danger 
is over ; the enemies have marched off. 

Going out, and feeing that the coaft was clear, Zclmane 
difmifled Mufidorus. Sidney. 

The royal fpy, when now the coajl was clear, 


Sought not the garden, but retir d unfeen. 

O O r • \ 1 


Dryden. 


n Mean; not nice ; not elegant; vile. 
s ’ 111 confort, and a coarfe perfume, 

Difgrace the delicacy of a feaft. 


Rofcommon . 


To Coast, v. n. [from the noun.] r l o fail clofe by the coaft; 

to fail within fight of land. 

But fleer my veftel with a fleady hand, ^ 

And coajl along the fhore in fight of land. Dryden' s Virgil. 
The antients coajled only in their navigation, feldom taking 
the open fea. . Mutbrnt on Corns. 

To Coast, v. a. To fail by ; to fail near to. 

Nearchus, the admiral of Alexander, not knowing the 
compafs, was fain to coajl that fhore. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

The °reateft entertainment we found in coajling it, were 
the feveral profpeXs of woods, vineyards, meadows, and corn- 
fields which lie on the borders of it. Addijon on Italy. 

Co'aster. n.f [from coajl] He that fails tunoroufly near 

the fhore. . c 

In our fmall fkifF we muft not launch too rar ; 

We here but coajlers , not difcov’rers are. Dryd. ‘ lyran . Love. 

COAT, n.f [cotte, Fr. cotta, Italian.] 

'* 1 hVwIis Untied with a coat of mail, and the weight of the 
coat was five thoufand fhekels of biais. ls.am.xv 5 

The coat of many colours they brought to their father, and 

faid, this have we found : know now whether^ 

2. Petticoat’; the habit of a boy in his infancy s the lower part 

of a woman’s drefs. . ri_, 

A friend's younger fon, a child in coats, was not « i y 

brought to his book. . c , rr 

7 The habit or vellure, as demonftrative of the office. 

3 ' For his intermeddling with arms, he is the more excufeat 

, :L 

And not among ladies, to give themfelves airs. • 

4. The hair or fur of a beaft; the covering of any animal. 

^ He clad 

Their nakednefs with fkins of beads ; or flam. 

Or, as the fnake, with youthful coat repaid ; 

And thought not much to clothe his enemic . 

it will make his coat lie nne.^ 

You have given us miiic 

In lufcious teams, and lent us your own ^ 

Againft the winter s cold. ^ Any 
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COB 

c Any tegument ; tunick ; or covering. . 

5 ‘ ^Thc eve is defended with four coats or fkins^ 


eve is defended wirn ioui c wu Peachani. 

The optick nerves have their medullary parts terminating 

in the bram their teguments terminating in the coats of the 
in the Drain, 5 Derham's Phyfco-Theology. 

^ Amber is a noduie, invefted with a 

fi. That on which the enfigns armorial are portrayed. 

The herald of love’s mighty king. 

In whole coat armour richly are difplay d . 

All forts of flowers the which on earth do fpnng. p f 

Cropp’d are the flower-de-luces in your arms; 

Of England’s coat one half is cut away. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

At each trumpet was a banner bound, 

Which, waving in the wind, difplay d at large 
Their mailer’s coat of arms and knightly charge. Dryden. 
To Coat. v. a. [from the noun.] lo cover; to inve , 
overfpread : as, to coat a retort; to coat a ceiling. 

To COAX. v. a. To wheedle ; to flatter ; to humoui . A 

low word. _ , 

The nurfe had changed her note ; for fhe was then muz- 
zling and coaxing the child; ihats a good dear, ays e. 

5 * L EJl range. 

I coax ! I wheedle ! I’m above it. Fnrquhar's Recr. Officer. 
Coaxer. n.f [from the verb ] A wheedler ; aflatterei. 

Cob. A word often ufed in the compofition of low terms ; 

corrupted from cop, Sax. kopf. Germ, the head or to P- 
Cob. n f. A fort of fea-fcwl; called alfo fea-cob. Philips. 
CVbalt. n.f A marcaflte frequent in Saxony._ 

Co alt is plentifully impregnated with arfenick ; contains 
copper and fome filver. Being fublimed, the flores are of a blue 
colour: thefe German mi neralifts call zaffir. Woodward. 

Cobalt is a denfe, compaX, and ponderous mineral, very 
bright and fhining, and much refembling fome of the antl " 
monial ores t is found in Germany, Saxony, Bohemia, an 
England ; but ours is a poor kind. I rom cobalt are pro- 
duced the three forts cf arfenick, white, yellow, and red ; as 
alfo Zaffre and fmalt. Hill on Foffils. 

To CO’BBLE. v. a. [ kobler , Danifh.] 

1. To mend any thing coarfely : ufed generally of fhoes. 

If you be out, Sr, I can mend you Why, fir, cobble 
yQ(j_ Shakefp . Julius C ajar . 

They’ll fit by th’ fire, and prefume to know 
What’s done i’ th’ capitol ; making parties ftrong, 

And feeble fuch as Hand not in their liking. 

Below their cobbled fhoes. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Many underlayers, when they could not live upon their 
trade, have raifed themfelves from cobbling to fluxing. L'Ejlr. 

2 . To do or make any thing clumfily, or unhandily. 

RejeX the naufeous praifes of the times : 

Give thy bafe poets back their cobbled rhimes. Dryden. 
Believe not that the whole univerfe is mere bungling and 
blundering, nothing effeXed for any purpofe or defign, but all 
ill -favouredly cobbled and jumbled together. Be>itley. 

Co'bbler. n.f. [from cobble ] 

1 . A mender of old fhoes. 

Not many years ago it happened that a cobbler had the 
cafling vote for the life of a criminal. Addifon on Italy. 

2. A clumfy workman in general. 

What trade are you ? — 

Truly, fir, in refpeX of a fine workman, I am but, as you 
would fay, a cobbler. Shakefpeare's Julius Cafar. 

3. In a kind of proverbial fenfe, any mean perfon. 

Think you the great prerogative t’ enjoy 
Of doing ill, by virtue of that race ; 

As if what we efleem in cobblers bafe. 

Would the high family of Brutus grace. Dryd. Juv. j 
CVbirons. n.f. [cob and iron.] Irons with a knob at the 
upper end. 

The implements of the kitchen; as fpits, ranges, cobirons , 
and pots. Bacon's Phyf Rem. 

CoBftsHOP. n. f. [con and bijhop.] A coadjutant bifhop. 

Valerius, advanced in years, and a Grecian by birth, not 
qualified to preach in the Latin tongue, made ufe of Auflin as 
a cobijhop , for the benefit of the church of Hippo. Ayliffie. 
Cobnut, n.f. [cob and nut.] 

1. See Hazel, of which it is a fpecies. 

2. A boy’s game ; the conquering nut. 

Co'bswan. n.f [cob, head, and fwan.] The head or leading 
fwan. 

I’m not taken 

With a cob fwan, or a high-mounting bull. 

As foolifh Leda and Europa were. Ben. Johnfon's Catiline . 
Co'bweb. n.f [kopweb, Dutch.] 

1. The web or net of a fpider. 

The lucklefs Clarion, 

With violent fwift flight, forth carried 
Into the curfed cobweb, which his foe 
Had framed for his final overthrow. Spenfer. 

Is fupper ready, the houfe trimmed, rufhes flrewed, and 
cobwebs fwept. . Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

i he ipider went into the houfe of a burgher, and fell pre- 


i 
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ftntly to her net-work of drawing down. 

2 . Any fnare, or trap; implying inf, dioufnefs and weaknefs. 

For he a rope of fluid could twill. 

As tough as learned Sorbonifl; 

And weave fine cobwebs fit for fcull 

That’s empty, when the moon is mil. j Akd 

Chronology 'at b,« i. bn. a 

which .nay ...oh 1.,..! Utorf 

let wafps and hornets break through. J 

Co'coa. n.f. See Cacao. T -i All nl ants or 

Cocct'f EROUS. adj. [from and fero, Lat ] All P^nteor 

trees are fo called that have berries. 

Co'chineai. n.f. [cochinilla. Span, a woodloufe.j 

An infea gathered upon the opuntia, and dried, fr 
which a beautiful red colour is extraaed. „ f [ 

Co'chleary. adj. [from cochlea, Lat. a fere w.] Screwfotm, 

in the form of a ferew. , r . i 

That at St. Dennis, near Paris, hath wreathy fp.res, and 

achlean turnings about it, which agreeth with the defer ip ion 
of the unicorn’s horn in gElian. Brown s Vulgar Errours 

Co'chleated. adj. [from cochlea, Lat ] Of a ferewed or tur- 

binatedform. „ , . . . c 

Two pieces of Hone, flruck forth of the cavity of the 

umbilici of fhells, of the fame fort with the foregoing: they 

are of a cochleated figure. Woodward on BoJ/ils. 

COCK. n.f. [cocc, Saxon ; coq, French.] 

1. The male to the hen ; a domeflick fowl, remarkable for his 
gallantry, pride, and courage. 

Cocks have great combs and fpurs ; hens, little or none. 

Bac n's Natwal Hijlory, N°. 85. 

True cocks o’ th’ game, 

That never afk for what, or whom, they fight ; 

But turn ’em out, and (hew ’em but a foe, 

Cry liberty, and that’s a caufe of quarrel. Dryd. Span . Fryar. 

The careful hen 
Calls all her chirping family around. 

Fed and defended by the fearlefs cock. Fhomfon's Spring . 

2. The male of any fmall birds. 

He was confirmed in this by obferving, that calves and 
philofophers, tygers and flatefmen, cock fparrows and coquets^ 
exaXly refemble one another in the formation ct the pineal 
gland. Arbuth. and Pope's Mart Scrib. 

3. The weathercock, that {hews the direXion of the wind by 
turning. 

You cataraXs and hurricanoes fpout, 

’Till you have drench’d our fleeples, drown’d the cocks f 

Shakefpeare' s King Lear » 

4. A fpout to let out water at will, by turning the flop. 

When every room 

Hath blaz’d with lights, and bray’d with minflrelfy, 

I have retir’d me to a wafleful cock. 

And fet mine eyes at flow. Shakefpeare's Timon . 

It were good there were a little cock made in the belly of 
the upper glafs. Bacon' s Natural Hijlory , N°. 16. 

1 hus the fmall jett, which hafly hands unlock. 

Spirts in the gard’ner’s eyes who turns the cock. Cope's Dune. 

5. The notch of an arrow. 

6. The part of the lock of a gun that flrikes with the flint. [From 
cocca, Ital. the notch of an arrow. Skinner. Perhaps from 
the aXion, like that of a cock pecking.] 

With hafly rage he fnatch’d 
His gunfhot, that in holfters watch’d. 

And bending cock, he levell’d full 

Againft th’ outfide of Talgol’s fkull. Hudibras, p. i. cant. Zi 
A feven-fhot gun carries powder and bullets for feven 
charges and difeharges. Under the breech of the barrel is one 
b®x for the powder ; a little before the lock another for the 
bullets; behind the cock a charger, which carries the powder 
from the box to a funnel at the further end of the lock. Grew. 

7. A conquerour ; a leader ; a governing man. 

Sir Andrew is grown the cock of the club fince he left us. 

Addifon s Spectator, N°. 1 3O0 
My fchoolmafter call’d me a dunce and a fool ; 

But at cuffs I was always the cock of the fchool. Swift . 

8. Cockcrowing ; a note of the time in a morning. 

We were caroufing ’till the fecond cock. Shake/. Macbeth. 

He begins at curfew, and goes ’till the firft cock. Shakefp. 

9. A cockboat ; a fmall boat. 

They take view of all fized cocks, barges, and fifherboats 

hovering on the coaft. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

The fifhermen that walk upon the beach. 

Appear like mice; and yond tall anchoring bark, 
Diminifh’d to her cock ; her cock , a buoy, 

Almoft too fmall for fight. Shakefp. King Lear . 

10. A fmall heap of hay. [Properly cop.] 

As foon as the dew is off the ground fpread the hay ao-ain, 

and turn it, that it may wither on the other fide : then handle 
it, and, if you find it dry, make it up into cocks. Mortimer . 

11. The form of a hat. [From the comb of the cock.] 

You may fee many a fmart rhetorician turning his hat 

in 









